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joined together by diffuse fibrous tissue or accompanied by the presence 
of large masses of the same fibrous-looking tissue. The first of these 
conditions is found in subjects of emphysema and chronic bronchitis, and 
although the tubercles are numerous and often exist in other organs than 
the lungs, it is curious that there are no such marked and fatal symptoms 
as exist in acute miliary tuberculosis. The diffuse masses correspond to 
what has been by others described as fibrous phthisis, *. e., an interstitial 
pneumonia. The author believes that “ such a fibrous phthisis is nothing 
but an old tubercular phthisis.” 

The final chapter of the volume is on Acute Phthisis. The conditions 
are divided for purposes of description into two classes: 1, the diffuse 
hepatization ; and 2, the white or yellow nodules. Their discussion is pre¬ 
ceded by a description of the normal anatomy of the small bronchi and 
air-vesicles, which are illustrated by two plates. Following the description 
of the morbid appearances in these two classes, he passes to the lesions of 
the bronchi and acute phthisis, of which four plates are given. In the 
last pages of this chapter is given a description of the distinction between 
cheesy degeneration or metamorphosis, and coagulation-necrosis and the 
relative parts which they play in the destruction of the lung. He alludes 
also to the distinction between the “ tubercules massifs” and the areas 
of coagulation-necrosis with which they have sometimes been confounded. 

Many renders may find that some of the tissues present to their eyes 
different appearances from those here pictured, or they may wish to give 
a different interpretation from the author, but all will appreciate the 
superb character of the drawings. None can fail to recognize the fact 
that the author has engaged in the work of drawing and describing what 
has actually been seen. It is his own observation and delineation—not 
fancy sketches to support his theories. We shall all wait anxiously for 
the succeeding volume. M. L. 


Art. XXI.— The Field of Disease. A Book of Preventive Medicine. 

By Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., Fellow 

of the Royal College of Phj-sicians, etc. 8vo. pp. 737. Philadelphia: 

Henry C. Lea's Son & Co., 1884. 

Tiie progress made in recent years within the sphere of preventive 
medicine and allied branches of medical science has opened up a wide 
and fruitful field for cultivation by teachers nnd writers on these prolific 
subjects. We were glad to hear the announcement that Dr. Richardson 
had allotcd to himself the task of gnmering this fertile field, satisfied in 
the belief that should he devote his energies, knowledge, and facile pen to 
this great undertaking, the results would be deserving of the highest 
praise. We are not disappointed in the production of this elaborate 
treatise on preventive medicine, which is a vast storehouse of information 
gathered from the best sources, skilfully prepared, and systematically and 
logically arranged. 

As remarked by the author in his preface, the work has been written 
“for those members of the intelligent reading public who, without desir¬ 
ing to trench on the province of the physician and surgeon, or to dabble 
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in the science and art of medical treatment of disease, wish to know the 
leading facts about the diseases of the human family, their causes and 
prevention.” 

Inspired with this object, Dr. Richardson has succeeded in producin'* 
a work which is elevated in conception, comprehensive in scope, scientific 
in character, systematic in arrangement, and which is written in a clear 
concise, and pleasant manner. The leading design of the author is “ to 
bring the preventive part of medical science into entire accord with the 
remedial; to let the world at large understand the interrelationships which 
exist between the two parts; and, by a sympathy of action, based on 
knowledge, to enable every man and woman to assist in that part which 
tends towards prevention.” 

The somewhat novel arrangement has been adopted of dividin'* the 
work into books. Book the First treats of General Diseases affectin'* 
Mankind, Loail Diseases, and Diseases from Natural Accidents. Book 
the Second embraces the Consideration of Acquired Diseases from Inor¬ 
ganic and Organic Poisons, Acquired Diseases from Physical Agencies, 
Mechanical and General, and Acquired Diseases from Mental Agencies, 
Moral, Emotional, and Habitual. Book the Third includes the Origins 
and Causes of Disease and a Practical Summary of the Preventions of 
Disease. 

Assuming that “ the art of prevention is based upon the art of learn¬ 
ing the antecedents of the phenomena of disease and the reasons why dis¬ 
eases are developed at all,” it is strictly logical and indispensable to first 
describe the various diseases which afflict humanity, showing their origins 
and causes, in order to intelligently discuss the ultimate end in view, the 
prevention of disease. 

In describing these affections the classification of the Royal College of 
I hysiciuns has been taken as a general basis and direction. As a pre¬ 
liminary study, essential to a clear understanding of what follows, a 
chapter has been devoted to a brief exposition of certain terms which are 
in common use for expressing what have been called the attendant condi¬ 
tions of disease, such as fever, irritation, inflammation, etc. The main 
subject opens with a concise summary of general diseases running a defi¬ 
nite course, the great plagues of the earth, such as smallpox, scarlet fever, 
ty phus fever, cholera, etc. These are the principal diseases of the so- 
called zymotic class, which are so destructive of life, and whose considera¬ 
tion forms so important a part of the science and art of preventive med¬ 
icine. General diseases of a constitutional type are next described. 
Ihese are diseases which “for the most part are apt to invade differ¬ 
ent parts of the same body simultaneously or in succession. They are 
sometimes spoken of as constitutional diseases, and they often manifest a ' 
tendency to transmission by inheritance.” Bheumntism, gout, cancer, 
and scrofula may be mentioned as examples of these types of disease. 
This completes the study of the general diseases. The importance of a 
thorough acquaintance with these affections should not be underestimated 
in view of the fact affirmed by the author, that, “ if by preventive art we 
could control the comparatively small number of conditions and affections 
which have been detailed in the last three chapters, we could control the 
local diseases as well ns general, and could prevent the whole, with the 
exception, always, of that final process of deaiy which forms the prelude 
to natural death from ripe old age.” 

The second part of Book First contains a description of local diseases, 
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while the third and last part refers to diseases from natural accidents. 
The list of local affections is a long one, and covers two hundred and four 
pages of the volume. The design of the author to write a work for the 
intelligent reading public makes unavoidable the introduction of so much 
matter with which the physician is expected to be already familiar. The 
arrangement and description of these various topics have been wisely 
adapted to the mission of the work. The language is clear and concise, 
the tone elevated. The reputation of the book has been carefully guarded 
by avoiding all reference to remedies, receipts, or nostrums. 

A brief physiological outline of the systems of organs of the body has 
been prefixed to the analytical review of local diseases, in order to render 
the survey more intelligible. 

The final part of Book First contains, in compact form, much interest¬ 
ing information upon diseases from natural accidents. These have been 
divided into several classes: I. Accidents which are purely mechanical. 
II. Accidents which arise from poisonous substances developed within the 
body. III. Accidents from venomous organic substances. IV. Diseases 
from animal or vegetable substances, taken as foods. V. Accidents in 
the female, connected with pregnancy and labour. 

Book the Second treats of acquired diseases, and forms one of the most 
valuable sections of the work. It occupies one hundred and eighty-eight 
pages, and is divided into three parts, arranged under the following heads: 

I. Diseases induced or acquired from Inorganic and Organic Poisons. 

II. Diseases induced or acquired from Physical Agencies, mechanical and 
general. III. Diseases induced or acquired from Mental Agencies, moral, 
emotional, and habitual. It will be observed that the classification here 
adopted, according to causes, is essentially different from that followed in 
treating of the history and phenomena of what have been called natural 
diseases, which, for obvious reasons, have been arranged according to the 
parts of the body in which they are manifested. This classification is 
strictly logical, and, in fact, is the only one that could, with propriety, be 
adopted in a work of this character. In most works on practical hygiene 
these diseases are more conveniently referred to under the heads of air, 
water, food, occupations, habits, etc., but such an arrangement would not 
be harmonious with the plan and design of this work. 

In reviewing the diseases induced or acquired from inorganic poisons, 
both solid and vaporous or gaseous, the sources of the poisons are pointed 
out, and the uses which are made of them in the arts, the various ways in 
which the}’ are liable to be brought in contact with the human body, the 
mode in which they act, and the symptoms and diseases which they pro¬ 
duce, are all clearly presented in accordance with the latest and best infor¬ 
mation on these subjects. 

The acquired diseases from organic poisons include many affections which 
result from the common vices of the age. Hashish, chloral, chloroform 
and ether, opium, tobacco, and other poisons, are fully commented upon 
in connection with the diseases they are liable to produce. 

Acquired diseases from physical agencies are usually discussed under 
the head of diseases of occupation. They form a brief, but instructive 
section of the work. In the chapter upon acquired diseases from muscu¬ 
lar overwork and strain, the dangers from excesses in athletic sports are 
carefully portrayed. Disease from muscular strain in mature life and from 
muscular strain induced by industrial occupations, and disease from long- 
continued pressure, are appropriately referred to in the same connection. 
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Acquired deformities and defects of the body, and acquired diseases from 
physical injuries, each occupy one chapter. The concluding chapter of 
the second part of the first book is devoted to a brief history of the more 
important surgical operations. Though performed under necessity, they 
are, in a certain sense, induced injuries to the body, and therefore deserve 
notice in these pages. In the same connection, the subject of general 
una^sthesia, in relation to disease and mortality, is also considered. 

The third part of Book Second, upon acquired diseases from mental 
agencies, moral, emotional, and habitual, supplies wholesome reading upon 
topics which are too frequently dismissed »with only a passing notice. 
Diseases of this class are on the increase. They are, in a measure, the 
outcome of the struggles of life under a higher civilization. The need 
for the study of the connection of mental agency with, the production of 
physical disease “has never been so decided as'at the present hour, be¬ 
cause^ the need for it increases with the intellectual development of the 
nice.” The time is ripe for the presentation of this question in popular 
form, and Dr. Richardson has performed a lasting service by directing the 
attention of the thoughtful to the great significance of the influence of the 
mind upon the body in the causation of disease. The subject is carried 
through fifty-five pages, and is discussed under the following heads: Ac¬ 
quired Disease from Moral Agencies; Acquired Disease from Mental Shock; 
Acquired Disease from Imitation or Moral Contagion; Acquired Disease 
from Hysterical Emotion; Acquired Disease from the Common Emotions 
or Passions; and Acquired Disease from Habits of Life. 

Book the Third concludes the volume with a practical summary of the 
origins, causes, and prevention of disease. This is, perhaps, the most 
valuable part of the whole treatise, especially to those who are engaged in 
the practical work of directing and carrying out measures of prevention. 
At the same time the relationship existing between this and the precedin'* 
sections is such that no one part could have been omitted without de¬ 
stroying the logical sequence, and seriously impairing the usefulness of the 
work. 

It would be confusing and unprofitable to revert to the thousand and 
more distinct facts discussed in the preceding pages, and seek the cause of 
each fact. . It is thought better to confine the observations to the more 
common diseases, “ those which yield the ordinary mortalities, and which, 
successfully combated, would leave little to be done in the way either of 
prevention or cure.” By this limitation the number of diseases to be con¬ 
sidered, in relation to their causes, is reduced to about one hundred, and 
corresponds quite closely with the tabular list published from week to 
week in the reports of the Registrar-General. Preventions have been 
restricted in the same way, under the conviction that, if we could discover 
the means of preventing the more common and fatal disorders, “ the whole 
field of disease would be so reduced there would be little left to be done, 
except to maintain, systematically, the methods of prevention in all their 
integrity.* These subjects, from their close relationship, are studied in 
one book. For convenience, it has been divided into two parts; the first 
of which relates to the origins and causes of diseases; while the second 
treats upon removals of causes, preventions or preventive measures. 

The origins and causes of disease are divided into seven classes, namely: 

1. Congenital, hereditary, and constitutional origins and causes. 2. At¬ 
mospherical or meteorological origins and causes. 3. Parasitical origins 
and causes. 4. Zymotic origins and causes. 5. Accidental origins and 
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causes. G. Social and psychical origins and causes; and 7. Senile degene¬ 
rative origins and causes. 

In the chapter preliminary to the consideration of the influences of 
atmospherical conditions and climatic changes, allusion is made to the very 
interesting observations of Mr. Milner on the influence of seasonal changes 
on persons in health, in regard to change of weight; and also to the inves¬ 
tigations of Dr. Richardson upon the influence of devitalized air upon the 
life of warm-blooded animals, that is, air changed and deteriorated by being 
breathed over and over again, although freed entirely from carbonic acid 
and other known products of respiration. Such air will not support life, 
not from the introduction of some poison, but on account of the withdrawal 
of some vital principle extant in the primitive oxygen. 

Due prominence is given to the weather and seasons in relation to the 
causation of disease, and a vast array of important facts is cited under 
this head. 

In the chapter treating of the parasitic origins of disease, a subject 
which has of Lite years absorbed so much of the attention and study of the 
scientific world, Dr. Richardson has very wisely chosen a conservative 
position. While stating clearly and fully the present status of our knowl¬ 
edge on this subject, he is careful to endorse only that part of it which is 
quite certain, and therefore of the greatest value. The theoretical and 
purely hypothetical is handled with the cautious conservatism that 
characterizes the truly scientific observer. The subject of the parasitic 
origin of phthisis pulmonalis, which has excited the keenest interest for 
the past two years, is discussed at some length. While admitting that a 
bacillus may be found in the expectoration and in the contents and walls 
of cavities in the lungs of persons suffering from phthisis, Dr. Richardson 
does not consider the evidence in our possession sufficient to warrant the 
conclusions with respect to its agency in the causation of the disease. 

After having given the closest attention to the controversy, he remarks 
that “all that it seems to me can be honestly admitted in respect to the 
parasitic nature of phthisis pulmonalis, is, that in certain instances of it, 
perhaps in many instances of it, a vegetable parasite is found in the affected 
structure, and in the expectoration.” 

The chapter on zymosis or ferment as a cause of disease is very full, and 
states with precision, clearness, and fairness the present state of our knowl¬ 
edge on this much disputed question. A very vnluable epitome, in twelve 
sections, of the views which are held in common by the best scholars 
respecting the nature of zymotic diseases, is first presented, then follows n 
fair statement of the various theories and hypotheses on zymotic disease, 
one of the most debatable subjects within the range of medical science. The 
parasitic hypothesis , the vital germ hypothesis , and the nervous hypothesis 
are all fairly summed up. To the last mentioned, “that which attributes 
the so-called zymotic diseases to a change in the natural zymosis, induced 
by an impression made upon the nervous system,” Dr. Richardson gives 
his preference. He maintains this view, not only because it seems more 
fully to explain the history and phenomena of all these diseases, but also 
because of the practical usefulness of it in relation to the prevention of 
disease. 

In the chapter on industrial and accidental causes of disease, these 
causes are classified in a table according to the parts affected and the dis¬ 
eases induced 'thereby, and, in this form, are handy for reference. The 
social and psychical causes are treated of under the heads of alcoholic 
No. CLXX1V_ April, 1884. 33 
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intemperance, dietary and cookery, moral surroundings, and uncleanliness 
A brief chapter on senile degenerative causes of disease concludes the first 
part of Book Third, on the origins and causes of disease. 

The second part of Book Third, the concluding section of the volume i 3 
the grand objective point of Dr. Richardson’s labours, that upon which the 
instruction in the preceding pages all centres. If the reader has availed 
himself of the information contained in this intelligent summary of the 
phenomena and causes of disease, he is in the best possible position to 
fully profit by the sound, practical instruction which has been presented 
with admirable skill, thoroughness, and simplicity in the final chanters of 
the book. 1 

Preventive measures naturally group themselves into position by the 
side of causes. As, for example, diseases of the zymotic class demand 
similar principles of treatment in regnrd to their prevention. Hence, it has 
wisely been determined to consider the measures of prevention in croups 
according to the causes of disease. ° 1 

The three great agencies considered in treating all measures of preven¬ 
tion are the personal , the municipal or local , and the central or govern - 
Zu’ u T, l e P osition assigned to each of these agencies is clearly stated. 
I he author believes the personal to be by far the most important; and he 
states that if this agency could be made perfect, all else would sink into 
mere nominal position. But perfection in personal agency is impossible ; 
and therefore the other two agencies are required, and of these he considers 
the local to be pre-eminent. The fact is that all these agencies have their 
appropriate sphere of operation; they are all indispensable to the accom¬ 
plishment of perfection in measures for the prevention of disease. A local 
government is undoubtedly of primary importance, but this should be sup¬ 
plemented by a central board of reference. In the United States, such a 
board should be connected with every State government, and, in addition, 
there is great propriety and even necessity, for a national board to take 
cognizance of all matters of a national bearing.* Dr. Richardson would 
limit the functions of such a board to matters which apply to the country 
at large. It should be a central advisory body, capable of arbitrating be¬ 
tween conflicting opinions, and of deciding disputed points. Its personnel 
should be of high order; such as would confer scientific dignity upon the 
nation, and be capable of fully representing the country in all matters of 
nationnl and international progress. He, however, deprecates all inter¬ 
ference in strictly local questions ns presumptuous and unwise, and as 
tending to cripple local reform. These views are worthy of consideration, 
especially as they come from one who has lived underand closely observed 
the administration of laws which are no longer an experiment. 

The principles of prevention are briefly summed up in a clear and in- 
structive manner, in seven chapters, according to the classification adopted 
in treating or the origins and causes of disease. In these closing pages, 
Ur. Richardson evinces the happy faculty of extracting the pith of what 
is known on the subject, and of presenting it in a most simple, intelli¬ 
gent, and practical form. These rules of practice cover the entire field of 
prevention; and though, in many instances, they are by no means exhaus¬ 
tive, yet they are sufficiently suggestive and directive to guide the student 
in the proper channel of inquiry, and incite a desire for further informa¬ 
tion to be found in special works upon hygiene and sanitary science. 
Under this view, we are not disposed to find fault with what may appear 
to some to be a want of fulness in treating this portion of the subj'ect. 
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Under the head of prevention of hereditary constitutional diseases, 
rules of prevention are given which apply to every period of life, begin¬ 
ning with those to be observed by the expectant mother, and followed by 
those applicable to infancy, childhood, adolescence, and to mature life. 

Measures for the prevention of atmospherical, meteorological, and clima¬ 
tic disease relate to personal duties in regard to seasonal changes, protec¬ 
tion from damp, sunlight, freshness of air, and to the duties of the local 
and central government in modifying and preventing some of the atmos¬ 
pherical causes of disease by appropriate legislation. For example, by 
attending to the proper planting of trees, by providing parks, subsoil 
drainage, and by the suppression of noxious exhalations from manufac¬ 
turing establishments. 

There is a chapter on personal and local authoritative rules for the pre¬ 
vention of parasitical diseases, which merits attention. 

As the prevention of zymotic diseases depends upon the harmonious 
cooperation of all the agencies under our command, that is, the personal, 
the municipal or local, and the central or governmental, the rules pre¬ 
scribed have been appropriately arranged under these three separate heads. 
These rules present, in condensed form, the substance of the best knowl¬ 
edge of the preventive art. All controverted points, especially those re¬ 
lating to the nature and origin of the affections, have been wisely omitted, 
the object being to furnish a practical and useful summary of all the best 
known means at hand for combating these prevalent and dangerous mala¬ 
dies. 

The personal rules for prevention relate to the removal of contagious 
mnterial, to house drainage, isolation of the sick, management of the sick¬ 
room, the removal of the sick, disinfection, etc. Local authoritative rules 
for prevention include the subjects of removal of contagious mnterial, 
town drninnge, removal of house refuse, public water supply, supervision 
of milk supplies, provision of public laundries, hospitals for the infected 
sick, etc. Under the head of Central Authoritative Rules are considered 
the registration of diseases, compulsory vaccination, contagious diseases 
acts, and water supply and drainage. Dr. Richardson lays .great stress 
upon the importance of perfection of drainage and sewerage as a means 
of attaining a natural death-rate. He favours the separate system of 
sewerage, and, at whatever preliminary cost, would advise, in the absence 
of natural advantages for the exhaustion of the sewage from a town, the 
provision of an artificial exhaust method, by which this dangerous matter 
and all foul air with it can be uninterruptedly carried away from the house 
“ in one unchanging out-of-town direction.” 

His estimate of thirty gallons of water to each person is considerably 
below the proportionate quantity which is generally deemed adequate for 
the general uses of a city. He advises that, in crowded places, hospitals 
for the infected sick should be placed on the same level as the roofs of the 
houses, and that they be constructed of iron, so as to be effectually puri¬ 
fied. We agree with the author in the recommendation that these hos¬ 
pitals, properly planned and conducted, should be in the midst of the 
community. The reasons which he gives for this advice we think con¬ 
clusive. 

•Dr. Richardson is a strong believer in the prophylactic powers of vac¬ 
cination, and is a firm supporter of the practice, but he does not favour a 
compulsory law. He believes that “ the compulsory method is doing the 
greatest injury to vaccination, by making it so unpopular that people will 
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not listen to reason on the merits of the process; in time it will bring dis¬ 
credit on the process altogether, as a useless and tyrannical measure.” 
In view of the increasing tendency in this country to resort to legislative 
action for authority to compel vaccination, it would be well to ponder these 
views of a man of keen observation and sound judgment, who has had the 
advantage of studying the workings and influences of a law on compulsory 
vaccination which has been in force for years in England. 

The author’s conclusions in regard to the important issues involved in 
the Contagious Diseases Acts are nlso worthy of most thoughtful con¬ 
sideration. He believes that the moral and physical benefits resulting 
from the enforcement of this law—which relates to one of the worst forms 
of human disease—have been manifold and most satisfactory; and he, 

therefore, endorses such legislation without hesitancy. 

In the chapter upon preventions of accidental and industrial diseases, 
the greatest prominence is given to the personal element-of prevention. 
This, of course, applies not only to the workers themselves, but also to 
those by whom they are employed. A number of useful suggestions are 
furnished for warding ofi* the injurious influences liable to be encountered 
in the trades from poisonous substances, from gases, vapours, and dusts. 
1 ublic work-rooms are suggested for the use of those who are obliged to 
work at home surrounded by domestic care and troubles, and other annoy¬ 
ances. private work-rooms are known to be the centres from which con¬ 
tagious diseases are constantly being spread. 

The personal rules for the prevention of social and psychical diseases are 
necessarily brief, as much has already been suggested in this direction in 
the chapter on the causes of these diseases.. They refer to warming and 
ventilation, pure air, light, and water, and the healthy essentials for the 
house and for the bedroom. The constitution of local boards and the 
status of the medical officer of health are included in the consideration of 
local authoritative preventions, which also embrace suggestions for the 
utilization of soft water, for the provision of drinking fountains and public 
la\atories, public abattoirs, common lodging-houses, and recreation grounds, 
lhe work concludes with a brief chapter on the prevention of senile disease. 

We have thus carefully presented, at considerable length, a full outline 
of the subjects discussed in this work, from which it is hoped a fair esti¬ 
mate of its value may be obtained. There is, perhaps, no similar work 
written for the general public that contains such a complete, reliable, and 
instructive collection of data upon the diseases common to the race, their 
origins and causes, and the measures for their prevention. The descrip¬ 
tions of diseases arc clear, chaste, and scholarly; the discussion of the 
question of the causation of disease is comprehensive, masterly, and fully 
abreast with the latest and best knowledge on the subject; and the pre¬ 
ventive measures advised are accurate, explicit, and reliable. All refer¬ 
ence to the curative treatment of disease has been scrupulously avoided, as 
being derogatory to the character and mission of the hook. This fact con¬ 
firms the expressed intentions of the author, and will be appreciated by 
the profession and by the educated public. Though the book has been 
adapted to the general reader, the physician will find it to his advantage 
to freely consult its pages, and will discover much in it to recommend, 
line upon line, and precept upon precept. 

. P 1 ® is neatly and carefully printed on good paper, and is fur¬ 

nished with a full index and complete table of contents. Its general 
execution is highly creditable to the publishers. W. H. F. 



